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culties in the way of presenting a clear picture of the field. Any
discussion of such questions must be based on available statistics, and^
such do not always tell the whole story. In the first place, many!
mental conditions are never detected. The presence of a systematized J
delusion, a depression, or a withdrawing, shut-in personality may never
be brought to the attention of a doctor, simply because the behavior
may not run afoul of the law or become annoying to other individuals.
Secondly, even in the best hospitals, it is frequently difficult to dis-
tinguish one kind of insanity from another, so that an analysis of
statistics within the general picture may become somewhat confusing.
In the third place, many cases are cared for at home or in private
hospitals. Statistics for such cases are not available for public
scrutiny. Finally, many analyses are based on first-admission figures.
Such figures make no allowance either for changes in diagnosis or for
cases that represent a recurrence of an old condition. Figures based
on total admissions per unit time somewhat remedy the latter difficulty.
These cautions must be borne in mind in interpreting the following
section.
PREVALENCE
Landis and Page,1 in a thorough analysis of the available data,
I indicate that in any one year approximately 0.5 per cent of the popula-
tion of the United States is at some time part of tHe resident population
i in ourinentalhospitals. That this does not give the complete true
picture is evident when it is realized that in such states as New York
and Massachusetts, where mental-hospital facilities are more adequate,
the figure is somewhat higher. Also, it must be remembered that the
figures are based only upon those who are in mental institutions and
do not include those in general hospitals, homes for the aged, or those!
who are cared for at home. As hospital facilities are increased, thek
total number of patients grows larger. As an example of this, the*
number of patients on the books of state hospitals increased between
1926 and 1938 from 272,716 to 424,118.2 Thus, it would seem that a
greater prevalence exists than the published hospital figures indicate.
It has been estimated for New York State that, in 1917,1.5 per cent of
the male population was mentally ill.3
Those who do enter the hospitals occupy approximately half the
1 Landis, C., and Page, J. D., Modern Society and Mental Disease, pp. 19-26,
Binehart <fe Company, Inc., New York, 1938.
2 Maslow, A. H., and Mittelmann, ^Principles of Abnormal Psychology, p. 623,
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941.
8 Landis and Page, op. dtn p. 22.